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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
r«  1  9  2  7 

Summer  Quarter  "  June  15  to  Aug,  27 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  as  in 
previous  years,  is  devoted  to  an  outline 
of  the  program  of  courses  to  be  offered 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1927  at 
the  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  courses 
I  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  regular  year.  This  will 
be  possible  because  practically  the  entire 
teaching  staff  of  the  professional  depart' 
raents  of  the  College  will  be  in  service 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  and  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  twenty  non'tesident 
professors  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  will  assist  the  instructional 
staff  during  the  quarter.  The  faculties 
I  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Philosophy, 

I  and  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  will  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  courses,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
simplement  the  professional  subjects 
oflered  by  the  College  of  Education. 

The  quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms 
I  of  approximately  equal  length.  Students 
may  elect  courses  in  either  term  or  for 
the  entire  quarter.  All  courses  arc 
credited  toward  the  undergraduate  or 
mduate  degrees.  Degrees  are  granted 
By  the  University  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer,  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 


The  Summer  Quarter  Bulletin  is  on 
the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  dis' 
tribution  on  or  about  February  1,  1927. 
Copies  of  this  Bulletin  may  be  secured 
upon  request  from  The  University 
Examiner,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gboxob  F.  Au« 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
at  Ohio  State  University,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  College  of  location  and  is 
committed  to  the  investigation  of  educa' 
tional  problems  by  methods  of  research. 
This  Bureau  has  made  a  special  effort 
to  develop  an  interest  in  the  questions 
which  confront  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  It  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  to  advanced  students  of 
education,  for  the  members  of  the  staff 
interested  in  research  are  now  carrying 
on  a  number  of  extensive  investigations 
in  which  such  students  may  cooperate, 
and  it  also  provides  facilities  for  the  io' 
vestigation  of  other  problems  which 
the  students  may  propose. 

As  an  aid  in  the  study  of  school 
problems,  the  Bureau  maintains  a  refer' 
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ence  library  which  contains  an  excep' 
tionally  complete  collection  of  public 
high'S<±ool  textbooks  and  professional 
books  for  teachers  in  order  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  in  their  work 
upon  research  problems  may  have  access 
to  the  most  recent  information  on  the 
subject.  In  the  card  index  of  the 
reference  hbrary,  all  the  magazine  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  chief 
educational  pubucations  during  the  past 
ten  years  are  classified  under  subject 
headings  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
student  interested  in  any  particular 
topic  can  easily  ascertain  the  articles 
and  bodrs  which  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject.  Only  those  who  have 
carried  on  investigations  with  and  with' 
out  such  an  index  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  great  service  which  this 
catalo^e  affords.  The  Bureau  also 
publishes  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  through  which  the  results  of 
research  may  be  made  available  to  school 
people. 

Although  the  Bureau  is  not  a  teaching 
department,  a  cooperative  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Departments  of  Prin' 
dples  of  Practice,  Psychology,  and 
S^ool  Administration,  on  the  o^er,  by 
which  students  who  are  majoring  in  any 
of  these  departments  who  meet  certain 
conditions,  may  pursue  research  projects 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  staff. 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  offers  special 
opportunities  to  those  who  are  in 
c^ge  of  bureaus  of  research  or  measure' 
ment  in  public'school  systems  and  to 
those  who  desire  to  enter  this  type  of 
work.  Not  only  can  the  student  secure 
training  in  doing  the  type  of  work  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  a  city 
bureau,  but  he  can  also  have  the  benefit 
of  the  counsel  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  investigation  of  educational  prob' 
lems  and  the  interpretation  of  data 
secured. 
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FINE  ARTS 


Within  the  past  few  years,  there  hat 
been  a  decided  change  in  the  number  and 
also  in  the  quality  of  college  and  uni' 
versity  students  in  this  country  who  are 
registering  for  courses  in  fine  arts.  The 
personnel  of  the  students  in  these  classes 
is  decidedly  interesting.  They  do  not 
conform  to  the  rapular  conception  of 
the  art  student  who  plays  with  art,  but 
are  serious,  progressive,  and  keen  minded. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
students,  active  in  college  affairs  and 
recognized  for  their  qualities  of  leader-  | 
ship,  are  registering  in  the  courses  in  | 
fine  arts.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  do  ’ 
not  hope  to  do  anything  with  art  in  a 
professional  way  but  are  working  for  an 
appreciation  of  art  and  general  culture. 
Ah  is  recognized  today  as  necessary  to 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life  and  also  as  a 
requirement  of  good  citizenship. 

To  meet  this  need  a  course  (Fine 
Arts,  475)  in  the  appreciation  of  art  is 
offered.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
layman  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  subject.  Architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  the  minor  arts,  and  alw  the 
popular  arts  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
movies  and  civic  design,  are  included 
within  this  course. 

The  creative  impulse  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  equipment  of  healuy  youth. 
The  form  that  it  takes  makes  little 
difference.  The  course  in  elementary 
freehand  drawing  (Fine  Arts,  421) 
provides  a  medium  of  expression  for 
creative  thought  quite  as  much  as  a 
course  in  English. 

A  course  in  intermediate  design 
(Fine  Arts,  332)  and  one  in  water'color 
painting  (Fine  Arts,  441)  satisfy  the 
further  need  for  expression  and  study 
for  those  expecting  to  make  art  their 
profession. 

The  growth  in  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  art  in  life  has  led  to  a 
demand  for  better  trained  leaders.  This 
need  is  being  met  in  two  courses.  Art 
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Problems  for  Elementary  Teachers  (Fine 
Arts,  370)  and  Art  Problems  for 
Teachers  of  Art  (Fine  Arts,  371). 
These  courses  aim  to  improve  the  art 
teaching  among  the  regular,  as  well  as 
among  the  special,  art  teachers.  They 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
giving  opportunity  for  art  expression  to 
children  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
providing  media  for  that  expression. 

rM 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  classics  arc  literary, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  statements 
of  the  aims  of  the  school,  of  its  practices, 
and  of  the  relations  of  these  to  life. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Castiglione, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer, 
and  others  including  several  living 
writers  have  delivered  such  statements. 

Education,  like  every  important  pro¬ 
fession,  has  a  great  tradition  binding  us 
to  the  past  and  directing  us  in  the 
present.  Intelligent  teachers  will  try 
to  understand  the  nature  of  that  bond 
and  to  evaluate  that  guidance.  The 
courses  listed  in  this  department  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  will  ctfer  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  come  to  close  grips 
with  some  of  the  historical  problems  in 
education. 

352-353.  Educational  Classics — 

One  course  each  term.  Two  credit  hours 
each.  Four  lectures  each  week.  Mr.  Good. 

During  the  summer  terms  the  leading  modem 
classics  will  be  read. 

404-405.  History  of  Modem  Education — 

Each  course  given  each  term.  Three  credit 
hours.  Six  lectures  each  week.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  European  history,  philosophy, 
or  psychology  and  junior  standing.  All 
instructors. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  modem  education 
begins  with  a  study  of  the  pc^tical,  social,  and 
culWal  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  essential  features  of  this 
movement  are  traced.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  its  influence  upon  conceptions  of  the  aim  of 
education,  upon  the  content  cf  the  school  program. 


upon  educational  procedure,  and  upon  the 
development  of  new  types  of  schools.  The 
validity  of  the  educational  doctrines  characteristic 
of  the  Renaissance  is  discussed,  also  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  contributions  to  the  educational 
thought  and  practice  of  today. 

In  like  manner,  are  treated  the  other  move¬ 
ments  which  have  contributed  successively  to  the 
evolution  of  the  educational  institutions  and 
procedures  of  the  present — the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Reformations;  the  realistic, 
rationalistic,  naturalistic,  romantic,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  movements;  the  Industrial  Revolution;  and 
the  gradual  transfer  of  the  support  and  control  of 
education  from  the  church  to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  work  of  the  most  influential  educational 
thinkers  and  educational  reformers  is  reviewed. 
Studies  are  made  of  the  characters  and  careers  of 
noted  teachers. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  aid  those 
seeking  to  acquire  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
educational  aims,  institutions,  and  practices  of 
today  through  learning  how  they  have  come  to 
be  what  they  are. 

403.  History  of  Pre-Renaissance  Education — 

First  term.  Three  credit  hours.  Six  lectures 
each  week.  Prerequisite  one  course  in 
European  history,  philosophy  or  psychology. 
Mr.  Eckelberry. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  developments  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the 
fourteenth  century  A.  D.  This  covers  the 
period  (Greek)  whm  the  school,  in  anything  like 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term, 
originated;  the  period  (Roman)  when  the  first 
extensive  state  system  eff  schools  in  Europe  was 
develo{)ed;  and  the  period  (Mediaeval)  during 
which  learning  and  education  were  slowly 
reconstructed,  after  having  largely  disappeared 
from  western  Europe.  Throughout  the  course, 
the  effort  will  be  to  interpret  educational  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  relation  to  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  movements. 

607.  History  of  Industrial  Educatkn — 

First  term.  Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures 
a  week.  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  industrial  education 
will  afford  students  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
in  outline  the  ecorxxnic  conditions,  the  theorizing, 
and  experimentation  which  have  contributed 
to  give  manual  and  industrial  education  the  place 
it  now  holds  in  the  curriculum  of  thefpubhc 
schools. 

606.  History  of  the  American  High  School — 

First  term.  Two  credit  hours.  Four  lectures 
each  week.  Mr.  Eckelberry. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  America 
in  the  field  of  Vocational  organizationj^and 
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administration  is  that  unique  institution,  the 
American  high  school.  This  course  comprises  an 
historical  and  comparative  study  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  By  showing  how  it  developed  to  meet 
social  needs  and  how  it  differs  from  secondary 
schools  in  other  countries,  this  course  seeks 
to  promote  a  better  appreciation  of  its  place  in 
American  life. 


606.  History  ofEducation  in  the  United  States,!! — 
Second  term.  Two  credit  hours.  Four  lec¬ 
tures  each  week.  Mr.  Anderson. 

This  course  will  enable  students  who  have 
taken  Course  605  to  complete  their  survey  of 
the  history  of  educational  institutions,  theories, 
and  practices  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
will  include  a  study  of  the  later  phases  o(  the 
Pestalozzian  movement,  also,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Herbartian  and  Froebelian  influence.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  more  fundamental  of  the  changes  in  the 
curriculum,  in  methods,  and  in  the  structure  of  our 
school  systems  which  characterize  the  period  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 


617-  Great  Teachers — 

Second  term.  Two  credit  hours.  Four  lec¬ 
tures  each  week.  Mr.  Good. 

!n  the  course  on  Great  Teachers,  the  historical 
development  of  teaching  as  a  profession  will  be 
the  central  theme.  The  times,  the  work,  and  the 
concrete  achievements  of  a  score  of  those  master 
teachers  who,  from  Greek  times  to  the  present, 
have  developed  and  ennobled  our  profession  will 
be  studied.  The  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
methods  and  materials  actually  used  by  historic 
teachers  without,  however,  omitting  the  theories 
that  they  held.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
analyze  the  sources  of  their  power  and  skill  and 
to  dstermine  how  fai  these  were  individual  and 
personal  and  implicit  in  the  times. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


Modern  social  curganization  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  industrial  in  character. 
To  be  educated  implies  today  an  under¬ 
standing  of  industrial  materials,  pro¬ 
cesses,  products,  and  conditions.  These 
elements  loom  large  in  modem  life,  cul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  eccmomic.  These  trends 
place  upon  industrial  education  an  un¬ 
precedented  obligation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  service  to  general,  as  well  as  specific, 
education,  and  at  all  school  levels — 
elementary  and  junior  and  senior  high. 


The  earlier  dual  practice  of  more  or  leas 
abstract  memorizing  throughout  the 
school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unrelated, 
unorganized  busy  work  in  the  el^ 
mentary  grades  and  manual  training 
in  secondary  schools,  on  the  other,  ia 
rapidly  being  transformed  into  integrated 
activities  stressing  content  and  desirable 
habits,  motivated  and  expressed  largely 
through  industrial  activities.  Com¬ 
mand  of  fundamentals  has  broadened  in 
connotation  from  the  three  R’s  of  earlier 
understanding  to  full-rounded  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  social,  as  well 
as  academic.  The  Dewey  dictum — a 
modem  elaboration  of  Froebelian  philoso¬ 
phy — that  “industrial  activities  are  the 
most  influential  factors  in  determining 
the  thoughts,  the  ideals,  and  the  seem 
organization  of  a  people,”  is  finding 
increased  applications  in  pubhc-schom 
curricula. 

These  developments  focus  attentiem 
upon  industrial  education  as  that  most 
suitable  for  binding  subject-matter  to¬ 
gether  and  making  it  hfelike.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  adequate  teacher  training 
requires  a  familiarity  with  the  industrim 
arts  unknown  before  in  educational 
history. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Arts 
Education  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
recognizes  these  increasing  needs  and  is 
meeting  them  by  the  reorganization  of 
space  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
program  of  studies.  While  cooperation 
is  maintained  with  Engineering  Drawing 
and  Industrial  Engineering,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  begun  a  revision  of  its  own 
offerings  for  training  in  the  varied 
subjects  now  required  in  the  public 
schools.  General  laboratory  and  special¬ 
ized  shop  courses  will  be  provided  for 
teachers,  and  administrators  in  the 
elementary  school  and  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Graduate  courses 
have  already  been  provided,  and  the 
Department  is  enrolling  prospective  can¬ 
didates  for  advanced  degrees.  Class¬ 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  oflBces  of  the 
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Department  in  the  Industrial  Engineering 
Building  have  been  rearranged  and 
redecorated,  and  the  initial  equipment  for 
elementary  and  general  industriaharts 
laboratories  is  being  installed. 

During  the  present  school  year, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versity  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
the  Department  is  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  status  and  needs  of  industrial 
education  in  the  schools  of  Ohio. 
Further  reorganization  of  the  Depart' 
ment  will  be  guided  by  the  findings  of 
this  survey. 

The  revised  program  will  be  generally 
effective  with  the  Summer  Quarter  of 
1927.  The  instructional  staff  will  be 
augmented,  and  ample  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  men  and  women  to  major 
(X  minor  in  industrial  education  or  to 
secure  training  in  special  phases  of  the 
field  as  outlined  in  the  courses  which 
follow: 

500.  Teaching  and  Superviaing  Industrial  Arts 
in  the  Elementary  and  Rural  Schools — 

Given  during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 
Also  Industrial  Arts,  604. 

450.  Teaching  and  Supervising  Industrial  Arts 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schott — 

Also  Industrial  Arts,  606,  608,  610,  625. 

510.  Training  in  Shop  Work  Related  to  the 
Farm — 

400.  Training  in  General  Laboratory  Activities 
for  the  Junior  High  School — 

Also  Industrial  Arts,  430. 

410.  Training  in  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Woodworking,  Wood  Turning,  and  Wood 
Finishing — 

Also  Industrial  Arts,  412,  414,  430. 

450.  Designmg  Projects  in  the  Various  Industrial' 
Arts  Activities — 

610.  Teaching  of  Occupations  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schod — 

405.  Training  in  Machine'Shop  Practice,  Foundry, 
For^g,  Sheet'Metal  Work,  and  Piittem 
Making — 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering.  Also  Industrial  Engin* 
eering,  407. 411.  415, 416,  419. 


401.  Training  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing — 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  En' 
gineering  Drawing.  Also  Engineering  Drawing, 
401,  436. 

Non;  Women  students  should  be  especially 
interested  in  the  broad  command  of  industrial 
and  household  information  and  skills  available 
through  courses  400,  410,  412,  414,  500,  and 
610.  Of  these,  400  and  414  are  given 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 

MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Music  will  offer 
a  wide  range  of  courses,  in  this  way, 
making  provision  for  three  different 
groups  of  students:  those  who  have  been 
present  during  the  regular  school  year 
may  continue  their  required  work  or 
find  opportunity  for  electives;  special 
students  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
general  equipment  or  to  meet  certifica' 
tion  requirements  for  public'school  music 
may  choose  electives  frcMn  a  variety  of 
intermediate  and  advanced  courses;  while 
students  pursuing  other  lines  of  work 
may  enroll  for  introductory  or  geno^ 
courses  in  music. 

The  first  and  second  groups  have 
hberal  provision  made  for  them.  Special 
courses  in  the  methods  of  school  musk 
will  be  offered  by  a  group  of  nationally 
known  school  supervisees  eff  music,  each 
of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  his  line. 
Among  the  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  regular  ee  special  student, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following,  all  of 
which  are  offered  during  the  first  six 
weeks  only: 

315.  Primary  Metboda — 

Two  credit  hours. 

Methods  of  supervising  publk'schod  music 
in  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  are  discussed  in  this  course. 

320.  Intermediate  Methods — 

Two  credit  hours. 

The  methods  and  content  of  the  instructioo  in 
public'school  music  to  be  given  in  Grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI  are  included  in  this  course. 

327.  High'Sehool  Materials — 

Four  credit  hours.  Miss  Florence  L.  Shute. 
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330.  Rural-School  Music — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Edith  M.  Keller. 

350.  The  Teaching  of  Musical  Theory  in  High 
Schools— 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Florence  L.  Shute. 

360.  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Jay  W.  Fay. 

Some  instruction  in  tuning  and  technique  is 
included  in  this  course. 

361.  Orchestral  Materials,  Simple  Scoring,  and 
Arranging — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Jay  W.  Fay. 

362.  Organization  and  Drill  of  School  Bands  and 
Orchestras — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Jay  W.  Fay. 

365.  Ccmducting — 

Two  credit  hours.  (Instructor  to  be  appointed.) 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  auxiliary 
and  prerequisite  work  may  be  had  by 
choice  frcxn  the  following: 

370.  Beginning  Sight-Singing  and  Dictation — 
Miss  Edith  M.KeUer. 

371.  Intermediate  Sight-Singing  and  Dictation — 
Miss  Cleo  Cowger. 

373.  Advanced  Sight-Singing  and  Dictation — 
All  instructors. 

351.  Beginning  Harmony — 

Mias  Cleo  Cowger. 

352.  Intermediate  Harmony — 

Miss  Cleo  Cowger. 

Sight'singing  classes  will  recite  four 
times  a  week  for  one-hour  credit,  hat' 
mony  classes  will  meet  for  the  same 
number  of  recitations,  but  will  earn  two- 
hours  credit. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  offered 
only  during  the  first  six  weeks,  there  are 
two  courses  in  history  (Music,  301-302) 
and  appreciation  (Music,  305-306)  which 
may  be  taken  during  the  first  term  ac 
during  the  entire  quarter.  Music,  301- 
302,  is  a  beginning  course  in  appreciation 
and  has  no  prerequisites;  while  Music, 
305-306,  is  a  study  of  choral  music  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
and  is  open  to  more  advanced  students 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructOT. 


For  the  student  desiring  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  music  or  a  general 
study  of  the  art  not  limited  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  teaching  of  school  music,  the 
following  courses  are  available: 

301-302.  Beginning  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Music — 

Royal  D.  Hughes. 

305-306.  Choral  Music  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries — 

Royal  D.  Hughes. 

370-371-373.  Beginning,  Intermediate,  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  ^ght-Smging  and  Written  and 
Aural  Dictation — 

All  instructors. 

351-352.  Beginning  and  Intermediate  Harmony 
and  Ear  Training — 

Miss  Cowger. 

Students  desiring  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  school  music 
should  enroll  for  General  Methods, 
Music,  310,  rather  than  for  one  of  the 
special  courses  in  methods  listed  above. 
This  course  is  plarmed  especially  for  the 
prospective  supervisor  without  adequate 
preliminary  training  and  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  who  wishes  sufficient 
knowledge  to  conduct  the  music  for  her 
grade  or  to  carry  out  the  work  outlined 
by  the  visiting  supervisor. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  an  Assembly  Class  will  meet 
four  days  a  week  for  the  study  and 
rehearsal  of  choral  literature.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  this  course  is  compulsory  for  all 
special  or  regular  students  of  school 
music  and  is  recommended  to  those 
taking  any  courses  in  music. 

Music  courses  for  the  summer  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  following  faculty: 

Profesaor  Royal  D.  Hughes,  Chainoan  of  the 
Department 

Visiting  Instructors: 

School  Music  Methods  and  Rural-School  Music 
Miss  Edith  M.  Keller,  State  Supervisor  of 
Musk 

Band  and  Orchestra  Methods  and  Materials 
Mr.  Jay  W.  Fay,  Director  of  Musk,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky 
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High'School  Music 

Mim  Florence  L.  Shute,  Director  of  Music, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburg 
Sight'Singing,  Harmony,  and  Ear  Training 
Miss  Cleo  Cowger,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
School  Music 
Instructor  to  be  named 
Miss  Olwen  Jones,  Columbus,  accompanist 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Men 

'  The  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
I  tion  for  Men,  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni' 

I  versity,  will  offer  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1927  a  variety  of  courses, 
including  athletic  coaching,  which  will 
be  planned  primarily  as  an  aid  to  teachers 
and  coaches  of  physical  education  in 
lecondary  schools. 

The  work  in  physical  education  is 
offered  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
instruction  will  be  in  charge  of  the 

I  regular  teaching  staff. 

The  following  courses  in  physical 
education  are  open  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Education.  Students  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Administration,  Arts,  and  Engineering 
wishing  to  take  these  courses  must  secure 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
and  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education. 

473.  First  Aid — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
each  week. 

Principles  and  methods  of  first  aid  with  an 
mphasis  upon  conditions  arising  in  connection 
shth  physical  education  will  be  discussed  in  this 
course.  Its  satisfactory  completion  will  carry 
with  it  a  Red  Cross  certificate.  This  course  is  an 
elective  in  the  College  of  Education. 

481.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education  in  Secondary  Schools — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two  lec' 
tures  each  week. 

The  problems  of  organization  necessary  for 
!  feneral  physical'education  activities  including 
i  ideals,  standards,  and  methods  in  the  admin' 


istration  of  competitive  athletics,  are  considered 
in  this  course.  This  course  is  an  elective  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

482.  Play  and  Playground — 

Two  or  three  credit  hours.  First  term. 
Four  lectures  and  four  laboratory  periods 
eax:h  week. 

The  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  concerned 
with  play  theory,  recreation,  plays  and  games,  and 
other  playground  activities.  Supervision  and 
practice  teaching  on  the  University  playground 
will  also  form  a  part  of  the  required  work. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization  of 
games  for  the  sch^  playground.  This  course 
is  an  elective  in  the  College  of  Education. 

490.  Gymnastics  for  the  Lower  Grades — 

Two  credit  hours.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

The  gymnastics  and  games  suitable  for  the 
pupils  c?  the  lower  graiM  will  form  the  chief 
interest  of  this  course.  The  discussion  of  the 
technique  of  teaching  together  with  practice  in 
gymi^ics  will  be  included.  This  course,  an 
elective  in  the  Cdlege  of  Education,  is  not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Physical  Educa* 
tkm,  483  or  484. 

491.  Gymiustics  for  the  Upper  Grades — 

Two  credit  hours.  First  term.  Two  lectures 

and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

A  graded  course  of  theory  and  practice  in  free* 
hand  and  light  apparatus  gymnaMics.  Adapted 
to  the  pupils  of  the  junior  ai^  senior  high  schools. 
This  course,  an  elective  in  the  Cdlege  of  Educa' 
tion,  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  ^ysical  Education,  484-488. 

501.  Principles  of  Coaching  Football — 

Two  credit  hours.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

This  course  includes  consideration  of  football 
rules,  football  fundamentals,  individual  and  team 
play,  offensive  and  defensive  formations,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  pedagogy  and  methods 
of  coaching. 

504.  Principles  of  Coaching  Basket  Ball — 

One  cre^t  hour.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

A  Imowledge  of  the  rules  of  basket  ball  is  a 
prerequisite  to  this  course  which  involves  a 
study  of  individual  and  team  play,  offensive  and 
defensive  practice  methods.  It  is  an  elective 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

506.  Principles  of  Coaching  Track  and  Field 
Sports — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

This  elective  in  the  Cdlege  of  Education  is 
concerned  with  instruction  and  practical  dem' 
onstration  in  the  usual  track  and  field  events. 
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512.  Principles  of  Coaching  Baseball — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

A  knowledge  of  baseball  rules  is  considered 
prerequisite  to  this  course  in  the  coaching  of 
tnseb^l  which  includes  a  study  of  batting,  base 
running,  playing  all  positions,  methods  of  coach' 
ing,  and  a  full  treatment  of  fundamentals.  This 
course  is  an  elective  in  the  College  of  Education. 

For  information  concerning  any  of 
the  work  in  physical  education  for  the 
Summer  Quarter,  address  Mr.  L.  W.  St. 
John,  director. 

Women 

CkiURSES  in  folk  dancing,  interpretative 
dancing,  playground  supervision,  swim- 
ming,  gymnastics,  and  sports  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schoob  will  be 
offered  during  the  summer  of  1927  by  the 
women’s  division  of  the  Department  o( 
Physical  Education. 

Major  courses  in  physical  education 
leading  to  a  degree  are  given  during  the 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  QuMters. 
Courses  given  during  the  summer  may 
be  counted  toward  the  minor  in  physical 
educatiem. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education 
may  take  courses  in  physical  education 
as  a  minor  not  to  exceed  thirty  credit 
hours,  in  addition  to  the  required 
courses,  400,  421,  422,  423,  425,  426,  and 
427,  with  the  approval  of  Miss  Clark  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion.  Juniors  and  Seniors  not  taking 
physical  education  as  a  minor  may 
elect  one  or  more  courses  in  addition  to 
the  courses  required  of  all  students. 
Such  students  may  not  elect  in  the 
aggregate  more  than  nine  credit  hours. 


Tne  approval  of  Miss  Clark  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  is  necessary. 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  open 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
for  recreational  swimming,  for  which 
no  instruction  will  be  given. 

The  following  courses  in  physical 
education  are  open  to  students  in  the 


College;  of  Education.  Students  in  the  ^ 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  i 
Engineering  wishing  to  take  these  courses  I 
must  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  of  i 
the  College  and  Miss  Clark. 

First  Term 

^1.  Elementary  Folk  Dancing — 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week.  Miss  Bond. 

This  course  deals  with  dramatic  games  and 
simple  dances  for  young  children.  Graded 
courses  and  suggested  lists  for  playgrounds  and 
elementary  schools  are  also  given,  ibis  course, 
an  elective  in  the  College  ^  Education,  is  not 
open  to  students  who  luve  credit  for  Hiysiol  | 
location,  138.  I 

462.  Intermediate  Folk  Dancing —  i 

Two  credit  hours.  Four  two'bour  laboratory  | 
periods  each  week.  Miss  Bond. 

Folk  and  national  dances  which  are  suitable 
for  the  upper  mdes  and  secondary  schools  will  be 
presented  in  Uiis  course.  Discussions  conceming 
the  customs  and  characteristics  of  various 
countries  will  form  a  background  for  the  physical 
work.  This  is  an  elective  in  the  Colle^  of 
Education  and  is  not  open  to  students  having 
credit  for  Physical  Education,  138. 

464.  Elementary  Interpretative  Dancing — 

One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  Miss  Bond. 

Rhythmic  work  and  fundamental  positions, 
baaed  on  simple  musical  forms,  will  be  diKussed  in 
this  course,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schod.  This  elective 
in  the  Ck>llege  of  Education  is  not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Physical  Education,  131, 132, 
133, 134,  or  139. 

466.  Intermediate  Interpretative  Dancing — 

One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  Inxits  each 
week.  Prerequisite,  Physical  Education,  464 
or  its  equivalent.  Miss  Bond. 

Rhythmic  work,  fundamental  positions,  original 
interpretative  dances  will  be  included  in  this 
course,  while  emphasis  aiill  be  placed  on  work 
for  the  upper  grades  and  high  school.  This 
course  is  an  elective  in  the  College  of  Education. 

470.  Sports  Technique — 

One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  Miss  Bond. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  the  strategy  and 
technique  of  track  and  field  sports,  soccer,  and 
highly  organized  games  for  seomdary  schods. 

471-  Sports  Technique — 

One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  Miss  Bond. 
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This  elemenury  course  in  the  strategy  and 
technique  of  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  volley  ball 
is  an  elective  in  the  College  of  Education. 

473.  First  Aid — 

One  credit  hour.  Two  lectures  each  week. 
Mr.  Wilce. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  first  aid, 
emphasizing  conditions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  physical  education,  are  discussed  in  this 
course.  A  satisfactory  completion  carries  with 
it  a  Red  Cross  certificate;  it  is  an  elective  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

482.  Play  and  Playground — 

Three  credit  hours.  Four  lectures  and  four 
laboratory  periods  each  week.  Miss  Maris. 
Lectures  on  theory  of  play,  recreation,  plays 
and  games,  and  other  playground  activities  will 
form  the  major  part  of  tl^  course  which  also 
will  include  supervision  and  practice  teaching  on 
the  University  playground.  This  elective  in  the 
College  of  Education  is  not  open  to  students  who 
^ve  credit  for  Physical  Education,  114,  II6,  or 
118. 

490.  Gymnastics  for  the  Lower  Grades — 

Two  credit  hours.  Two  lectures  and  four 
lahoratory  hours  each  week.  Miss  Clark. 
Gymnastics  and  games  suitable  for  the  lower 
^des  supplemented  by  the  discussion  of  tech- 
nique  of  teaching  and  practice  in  gymnastics 
compose  this  course,  which,  though  an  elective 
in  the  College  of  Education,  is  not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  I^ysical  Education, 
483  or  484. 

491.  Gymnastics  for  the  Upper  Grades — 

Two  credit  hours.  Two  lectures  and  four 
laboratory  hours  each  week.  Miss  Maris. 
This  is  a  graded  course  of  theory  and  practice  in 
free-hand  and  light-apparatus  gymnastics  which 
are  adapted  to  junior  high-  and  senior  high-school 
pupils.  This  course,  an  ekctive  in  the  College  of 
Education,  is  not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Physical  Education,  484  or  488. 

681.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Six  lectures  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physiology,  401  and  402,  or  its 
equivalent.  Mr.  Wilce. 

This  course  in  the  history  and  principles  of 
physical  education  and  the  relation  of  physical 
education  to  general  education  is  arranged  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  It  is  an 
elective  in  the  College  of  Education  and  in  the 
Graduate  School,  but  is  not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  I%ysical  Education,  110  or  136. 

480.  Organization  and  Administration  of  I%ysical 
Education — 

One  credit  hour.  First  term.  Two  lectures 
a  week.  Miss  Clark. 


The  problems  of  the  organization  of  physical 
education  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
school  will  be  presented  in  this  course.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  methods  of  organizing  work  for 
children  and  women. 

495.  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Swimming — 
One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 

week.  (Instructor  to  be  appointed.) 
Instruction  and  practice  in  swimming  will  be 
provided  in  this  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  to  swim. 

496.  Advanced  Swimming — 

One  credit  hour.  Four  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  (InstnKtor  to  be  appointed.) 
Instruction  and  practice  will  be  arranged  in 
this  course  for  advanced  swimmers. 

497.  Advanced  Swimming  and  American  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving- 

One  credit  hour.  Pour  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  (Instructor  to  be  appointed.) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  instruction  and 
practice  in  advanced  swimming  and  life  saving. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  program  of 
courses  for  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1927 
which  will  appeal  to  students  interested 
in  general  theory  and  in  priiKiples  of 
both  secondary  and  elementary  educa' 
ticMi,  the  Department  of  Principles  of 
Education  has  arranged  an  offering  which 
should  be  distinctive  not  cmly  bemuse  eff 
the  variety  of  courses  offered,  but  also 
because  of  the  outstanding  reputation  ot 
those  educators  who  are  to  augment  the 
regular  faculty  during  the  summer 
session.  The  offerings  of  last  summer 
will  be  continued,  and  in  addition, 
certain  new  courses  will  be  presented. 

The  Department  is  extremely  for- 
tunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
the  following  persons  will  be  added  to 
the  teaching  staff  during  the  summer: 

Ralph  P.  Boob,  ProfcMor  of  English,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College 

Clarence  Ayres,  until  recently  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  >(ew  RepuUk,  formerly  of  Amherst,  Reed 
College,  and  the  University  oi  Chicago 

Allie  Hines,  Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Grades, 
Cincinnati  public  schools 

Paul  Klapper,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Professor  Boas,  who  was  on  the 
summer  faculty  in  both  1925  and  1926, 
will  need  no  introduction  to  the  students 
of  the  summer  school.  His  courses. 
The  Teaching  of  English  (Principles  of 
Education,  715)  and  Supervision  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools  (Principles 
of  Education,  843)  have  been  extremely 
popular  in  previous  summers.  Professor 
Boas,  who  is  known  not  only  for  his 
several  important  books  but  also  for 
articles  from  his  pen  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  English 
Journal,  the  American  Review,  and  the 
Ihlew  Tor^  Times,  is  eminently  fitted  to 
present  tliese  courses  to  teachers  of 
English.  They  will  be  offered  during 
the  first  term  of  the  summer  session. 

Professor  Ayres  will  be  with  the 
Department  during  both  the  first  and 
second  terms.  During  the  first  term,  he 
will  offer  two  courses.  Moral  Ideals  in 
Education  (Principles  of  Education,  601) 
and  The  Place  of  the  Schools  in  the  Social 
Organization  (Principles  of  Education, 
680).  The  latter  course  will  have  as  its 
central  problem  the  critical  study  of  the 
social  and  educational  philosophies  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  function 
of  the  superintendent  as  an  educational 
leader  will,  in  short,  receive  the  major 
emphasis.  During  the  second  term. 
Professor  Ayres  is  scheduled  to  teach 
Cultural  and  Vocational  Ideals  in  Educa- 
tion  (Principles  of  Education,  601)  and  a 
new  course.  The  Junior-College  Cur- 
riculum. 

Both  Professors  Klapper  and  Hines 
will  offer  courses  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Klapper  will  be  with 
the  Department  for  the  first  term  only, 
whereas.  Professor  Hines  will  be  on  the 
staff  during  both  terms.  Professor  Klap- 
per,  who  is  particularly  well  known  for 
his  work  in  methods  of  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary-school  subjects,  will  offer  courses 
in  the  Teaching  of  English  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  School  (Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  493)  and  Curriculum  Construction 
in  Elementary  Education  (Principles  of 


Education,  614).  During  the  first  term. 
Professor  Hines  is  scheduled  to  teach 
three  courses.  Teaching  the  Primary 
Grades  (Principles  of  location,  316), 
Teaching  Nature  Study  and  Science  in 
the  Elementary  School,  and  Kinder^ten 
and  Pre-School  Teaching.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  significance 
of  these  new  courses.  The  first  one,  of 
course,  will  consider  the  relation  of  the 
natural  environment  and  elementary 
science  to  child  education;  whereas,  the 
second,  while  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  kindergarten  and  pre-.6chool 
education,  will  provide  for  a  presentation 
of  such  questions  as  organization,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  methods  as  they  relate  to 
this  problem.  During  the  second  term, 
Professor  Hines  will  also  offer  three 
courses.  Principles  of  Methods  of  Ele¬ 
mentary-School  Teaching  (Principles  of 
Education,  303),  the  Teaching  of  History 
and  Citizenship  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  (Principles  of  Education,  3C6), 
and  Supervised  Study  (Principles  of 
Education,  311). 

Certain  other  significant  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  courses  listed  for  the 
Department.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  shifts  relates  to  the  work  offered  by 
Professor  Pahlow,  a  specialist  in  history 
who  came  to  Ohio  State  University 
something  more  than  a  year  ago  from 
The  Ethical  Culture  High  School,  of  New 
York  City.  During  the  first  term.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pahlow  will  offer  two  new  courses, 
both  of  them  for  advanced  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduates.  The  first 
course.  The  History  Course  of  Study  in 
Secondary  Schools,  will  consider  the 
selection  and  organization  for  teaching 
purposes  of  materials  from  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modem  history.  The 
events,  movements,  and  personages  to  be 
emphasized  will  be  discussed;  me  class¬ 
room  and  library  equipment  appropriate 
to  each  field  together  with  the  textlxx)ks 
and  books  for  reference  and  collateral 
reading  and  maps,  charts,  and  other 
illustrative  material  will  be  suggested. 
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This  course  will  be  continuous  through¬ 
out  the  two  terms  of  the  quarter.  The 
second  course,  Civic  Education  in  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools,  will  stress  particularly  the 
selection  and  organization,  for  teaching 
purposes,  of  materials  from  the  various 
social  studies  for  seccmdary-school  courses 
in  community  civics,  problems  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  like.  In  this  connection, 
methods  of  procedure,  recent  experi¬ 
mental  courses  of  study,  and  classroom 
and  library  equipment  will  be  discussed. 
During  the  second  term.  Professor  Pah- 
low  is  scheduled  to  give  a  course  on 
the  teaching  and  supervision  of  history 
in  the  secondary  schools  (Principles  of 
Education,  835). 

The  Project  Method  in  Education, 
a  new  course  to  be  offered  during  the 
second  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  will 
be  taught  by  Dr.  Alberty.  In  this 
course,  an  examination  and  evaluation 
of  the  project  method  in  education  upon 
the  basis  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
historical  development,  and  present  use 
will  be  made.  Professor  Twiss  will 
offer  two  new  courses.  Methods  and 
Problems  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
(Principles  of  Education,  382)  in  the 
first  term,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
course  (Principles  of  Education,  383)  in 
the  second  term.  The  introductory 
courses  in  the  Department,  Principles  of 
Education,  301,  and  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  302,  which  are  the  summer  equiva¬ 
lents  of  Principles  of  Education,  401, 
offered  during  the  regular  year,  will  be 
offered  this  year  by  members  of  the 
department  faculty.  Dr.  Alberty  and 
Dr.  Hullfish.  These  courses  will  be 
offered  in  both  the  first  and  second  terms 
and  may  be  taken  separately,  in  either 
term  or  in  any  order,  or  they  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

Other  members  of  the  regular  staff 
who  will  be  on  duty  during  the  summer 
term  are  Professors  Bode,  Thayer,  Brim, 
and  Landsittel.  In  addition  to  the 
seminary  in  educaticmal  theory.  Dr.  Bode 
will  repeat  the  courses.  Conceptions  of 


Mind  in  Educational  Theory  (Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Education,  620)  and  Modem 
Tendencies  in  Education  (Principles  of 
Education,  640)  which  have  b^  so 
popular  in  past  summers. 

Another  change  in  the  departmental 
program  which  is  sure  to  appeal  to 
graduate  students,  is  that  of  arranging 
the  work  in  minor  problems  (Principles 
eff  Education,  650)  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  in  either  term.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  possible  to  register  for  ^is  course 
during  the  entire  quarter  only.  This 
course  will  yield  from  one  to  four  credit 
hours,  depending  upon  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  undertaken. 

Since  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  for  equipment 
necessary  for  visual  instruction,  the 
Department  is  planning  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  secure 
definite  and  practical  training  in  the  use 
of  these  materials.  The  importance,  of 
training  teachers  in  the  technique  of 
handling  the  standardized  type  of  visual 
aids,  such  as  stereographs,  lantern  slides, 
and  daylight  lanterns,  can  hardly  be 
questioned;  and  the  Department  feels 
^t  it  is  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
offer  instruction  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  service  as  well  as  teachers  in 
training.  The  Department  is  enabled 
to  place  this  training  before  the  teachers 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Keystone 
View  Company. 

In  providing  this  opportunity,  the 
Department  is  not  recomizing  visual 
instruction  as  a  separate  suoject  so  much 
as  it  is  recognizing  that  primary  reading, 
geography,  and  elementary  science  lend 
themselves  particularly  well  to  the  use 
of  stereographs  and  slides  as  a  phase  of 
methods.  In  connection  with  the  work 
in  primary  methods,  therefore,  provision 
will  be  made  for  practice  in  the  use  of 
standard  visual  aids.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  blackboard,  lantern 
slides,  and  daylight  lanterns  as  mediums 
for  developing  meaningful  experiences. 
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language  ccmtent,  and  oral  expression. 
The  educational  values  and  relation  of 
Thorndike’s  primary  word  list,  the 
Keystone's  primary  set,  and  the  best' 
known  primary  readers  will  be  discussed. 
Parallels  for  other  basic  readers  will 
also  be  worked  out. 

The  new  course  in  geography  which 
will  be  offered  in  elementary  education 
will,  of  course,  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  visual  instructicMi. 
TTie  stereo^ph,  lantern  slide,  and  day- 
light  lantern  offer  ccxnpcnsating  vicarious 
experiences  to  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  are  unable  to  get  firsthand 
information  about  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  Discussion  of  flat  pictures, 
posters,  and  industrial  exhibits,  and 
analysis  of,  and  practice  in,  the  use  of  the 
Keystone  “600  ’  set  as  applied  to  the 
best'known  geography  texts,  will  be 
undertaken. 

The  relation  of  the  stereograph  as  an 
approach  to  the  lesson  and  me  use  and 
v^ue  of  the  lantern  slide  to  discover  the 
reactions  of  the  pupils  will  be  stressed. 
Teachers  will  be  given  practice  in  the 
use  of  these  materials  and  will  be  pro' 
vided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
observe  the  eflTects  of  ^ese  standard 
types  of  visual  aids  on  the  socialized 
recitation. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
courses  which  will  be  offered  during  the 
summer. 

During  the  Entire  Quarter 

650.  Minor  Problems  in  Theory,  Secondary 
Education,  and  Elementary  l^ucation — 
One  to  four  credit  hours.  This  course  may 
now  be  taken  in  either  term,  also. 

745.  The  Teaching  of  Spanish — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Russel. 

760.  Spoken  and  Written  English  (Teachers' 
Course) — 

'Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Wiley. 

801.  Special  Problems  in  Educational  Theory — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode. 

824.  Special  Problems  in  Elementary  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim. 


PiBRUAl 


First  Term 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

301.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish. 


element 

304.  Th 

1 
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302.  Principles  erf  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty. 

601.  Moral  Ideals  in  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ayres. 

620.  Conceptions  of  Mind  in  Educational  Theory- 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode. 

680.  The  Place  of  the  Schools  in  the  Sodd 
Organization — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ayres. 

682.  Theories  of  the  Educative  Process — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish. 

683.  The  Thinking  Process  in  Its  Educational 

Bearings — 

Three  cr^t  hours.  Mr.  Alberty. 

SBCONDART  EDUCATION 

410.  Methods  of  High'Sehod  Teaching — 

Three  credit  hows.  Mr.  Twiss. 

382.  Methods  and  Problems  of  the  Physical 
Sciences — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss. 

384.  The  History  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary 
Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow. 

351.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Junior  High* 
Sch(»l  Teaching — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Landsittel. 

610.  Su^^ymon  of  Teaching  in  Secondary 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thayer. 

625.  Problems  of  Curriculum  Construction  in 
Secondary  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thayer. 

TOO.  The  Teaching  of  American  History — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Knight. 

715.  The  Teaching  of  English — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Boas. 

716.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Journalism 

in  Secondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Getzloe. 

725.  The  Teaching  of  German — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Evans. 

731.  The  Teaching  of  Latin — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ogle. 

735.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Beatty. 

740.  The  Teaching  of  French — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Donan. 

665.  Civic  Education  in  Secondary  Schools — 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pillow. 

843.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  English  io 
the  Secondary  Schools — 

Three  credit  h^s.  Mr.  Boas. 
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ILUONTARY  and  rural  education 

304.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Ele^ 
inentary  Schools — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  LandsitteL 
}16.  Teaching  the  Primary  Grades — 

Two  cr^it  hours.  Miss  Hines. 

493.  The  Teaching  of  English  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  Schools— 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Klappei. 

319.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elc' 
mentary  School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Landsittel. 

320.  Teaching  Nature  Study  and  Science  in  the 
Elementary  School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Hines. 

318.  Kindergarten  and  Pre'School  Teaching — 

T wo  c^it  hours.  Miss  Hines. 

360.  Supervisioa  of  Elementary 'School  Teaching — 
Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim. 

372.  Rural  Teacher  Training — 

Two  credit  hours.  K&.  Brim. 

6I4.  Curriculum  Coostructioa  in  Elementary 
Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Klapper. 

Second  Term 

GENERAL  PRINCIELBS 

301.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty. 

302.  Principles  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish. 

605.  Cultural  and  Vocational  Ideals  in  Education- 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ayres. 

640.  Modem  Tendencies  in  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Bode. 

668.  The  Project  Method  in  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Alberty. 

683.  The  Thinking  Process  in  Its  Educational 
Bearings — 

Three  cr^t  hours.  Mr.  Hullfish. 
ncONDART  EDUCATION 

410.  Methods  of  High'School  Teaching — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss. 

383.  Methods,  and  Problems  of  the  Physical 
Sciences — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Twiss. 

385.  The  History  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary 
Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow. 

353.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Junior  High* 
School  Teaching — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Landsittel. 

610.  Supervision  of  Teaching  in  Secimdary 
Schools— 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thajrer. 


625.  Problems  of  Curriculum  Construction  in 
Secondary  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Thayer. 

716.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Journalism 
in  Secondary  Schods — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Getzloe. 

819.  The  Junior-College  Curriculum — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Ayres. 

835.  The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  History  in 
the  Seconiury  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Pahlow. 

ELELONTART  AND  RURAL  EDUCATION 

303.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Elementary' 
Schcxil  Teaching — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Hines. 

306.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Qtizenship  in 
the  Elementary  Schools — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Hines. 

311.  Supervised  Study — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mist  Hines. 

361.  Supervision  of  Elementary'School  Training — 
Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim. 

377>  The  Rural  Elementary  Curriculum — 

Two  credit  hours.  Mr.  Brim. 

612.  Survey  of  Scientific  Investigations  in  Ele* 
mentary 'School  Subjects — 

Three  cr^t  hours.  Mr.  Landsittel. 


rM 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Psych' 
ology,  offered  during  the  Summer  Quarter, 
1927,  will  include  both  elementary  arxf 
advanced  work  in  the  general  fidd  as 
well  as  professional  courses  in  educa' 
tional  and  in  clinical  psychology.  Uni' 
versity  undergraduates  may  continue 
their  progress  in  psychology  without 
interruption.  Graduate  students  will 
find  the  new  laboratories  and  research 
facihties  of  the  department  available  for 
advanced  work.  For  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers,  there  is  a  rich 
offering  of  courses  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  topics  fundamental  to  their  problems 
of  supervision  and  teaching.  An  increas' 
ing  number  of  school  systems  are 
replacing  their  old'time  attendance  offi' 
cers  with  attendance  supervisors  or  visit' 
ing  teachers  with  training  in  socal  wcx'k> 
Teachers  going  into  this  work  should 
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have  training  in  educational  and  clinical 
psychology.  Such  training  is  also  desir- 
able  for  ^ool  nurses,  probation  officers, 
and  for  social  workers  in  the  general 
field.  A  number  of  these  courses  should 
enroll  teachers  now  in  charge  of  special 
classes  for  gifted  children,  for  the  back¬ 
ward  and  subnormal,  or  for  other 
atypical  groups,  as  well  as  teachers 
looking  forward  to  such  work. 

The  offerings  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  for  the  Summer  Quarter  will 
include  courses  by  three  men  from  other 
institutions: 


Dr.  Charles  Scott  Berry,  Professes  ot  Educa¬ 
tional  PsycholoOT,  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Educational  Consultant  in  the  Detroit 
public  schools 

Dr.  John  P.  Herring,  Child  Welfare  Institute, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Dr.  Ervin  A.  Esper,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  a(  Illinois 


Dr.  Berry  will  give  courses  in  the 
psychology  of  the  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary-s^ool  child,  and  of  adolescence. 
Dr.  Berry  is  well  known  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  systems  of  classifica¬ 
tion  according  to  ability  used  in  the 
Detroit  pubhc  schools.  He  will  be  at 
Ohio  State  University  during  the  second 
'term. 


Beside  these  visiting  faculty  members, 
one  of  the  regular  staff.  Dr.  Francis  N. 
Maxfield,  will  offer  courses,  for  the 


Dr.  John  P.  Herring  will  give  a  course 
in  the  psychology  of  high-school  subjects 
and  a  seminary  in  educational  psycholo^. 
Dr.  Herring  is  well  known  for  his 
Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests,  pub¬ 
lished  while  he  was  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of 
the  Bioomesburg,  Pennsylvania,  State 
Normal  School.  More  recently  he 
was  psychologist  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies. 

Dr.  Ervin  A.  Esper  will  be  a  visiting 
member  of  the  Department  for  the  entire 
summer  and  will  give  a  course  in  ad- 
vaiKed  general  psychology  through  the 
•quarter,  ind  a  course  in  the  psychology 
of  language  for  the  first  term. 


Maxfield,  will  offer  courses,  for  the 
first  time,  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Maxfield  has  had  an  unusually  rich 
experience  in  the  general  field  of  his 
specialty,  clinical  psychology.  He  was 
formerly  psychologist  in  the  Newark 
Public  School  Clinic ;  he  brought  this  work 
into  close  cooperation  with  the  public  I 
schools  of  the  city  and  raised  the  clinical 
service  to  a  notable  level  of  efficiency. 
He  was  then  appointed  director  eff 
special  education  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
having  under  his  general  supervision  the 
educational  work  in  state  sdiools  for  the 
feeble-minded,  in  state  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  blind,  and  special 
classes  of  all  types  in  the  public  school. 
He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Cooperating  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  the  National 
Ccwiference  of  Social  Work  on  the 
Behavior  Problems  of  Children,  and  is 
otherwise  active  in  this  general  field. 
Dr.  Maxfield  will  be  on  the  faculty 
throughout  the  quarter. 

Members  of  the  regular  staff  who  have 
previously  offered  courses  during  the 
summer  sessions  include  Doctors  S.  L. 
Pressey,  L.  C.  Pressey,  A.  P.  Weiss,  and 
R.  D.  Williams.  A  complete  schedule 
of  courses  for  the  summer  is  given  below. 
Two  courses  offered  in  the  summer  for 
the  first  time  are.  The  Psychology  of 
Language,  by  Dr.  Esper,  and  The  Learn¬ 
ing  Process,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Pressey. 


Dumno  the  Entiu  Quarter 


616.  Individual  Mental  Tests — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Maxfield. 

618.  Clinical  Mental  Tests — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Maxfield. 

629.  Advanced  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours.  Dr.  Esper. 

401.  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours. 

402.  Elementary  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours. 

407-  Educational  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours. 


wMi 
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f  ‘  620.  Practicum  in  Qinkal  Psychology — 

Dr.  Maxfield. 

j  650.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

I  All  instructors. 

4  801.  Major  Research — 

I  All  instructors. 

.| 

jl  Fnsr  Tssm 

1  647.  Theoretical  Psychdogy — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Weiss. 

;  609-  The  Exceptional  Child — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Maxfield. 
i  628.  The  Leami^  Process — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  S.  L.  Pressey. 

613.  Mental  and  Educational  Tests — 

[]  Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  L.  C.  Pressey. 

j  607.  Genetic  Psychology — 

I  Five  credit  hours.  Dr.  Williams. 

648.  Psychology  of  Language — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Esper. 

652.  Psychology  of  High>School  Sub^ts — 

1  Three  cr^t  hours.  Dr.  Herring. 

I  651.  Psychology  of  Elementary'School  Sut^ts — 
I  Three  cr^t  hours.  Dr.  L.  C.  Pressey. 

803.  Seminary — 

;  Two  credit  hours.  Dr.  Herring. 

401.  Elementary  Psychology — 

I  Five  credit  hours. 

;  407.  Educational  Psychology — 

Ij  Five  credit  hours. 

!  650.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

I  All  instructors. 

<  801.  Majw  Research — 

I  All  instructors. 

I  Second  Texm 

'  610.  Adolescence — 

1  Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Berry, 
i  611.  The  Mentally  Deficient  Child — 

I  Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Maxfield. 

613.  Mental  and  Educational  Tests — 

Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Peterson. 

621.  Social  Psychology — 

Three  cr^t  hours.  Dr.  Williams. 

662.  The  Elementary  and  Pre-School  Child — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Berry, 
i  401.  Elementary  Psychology — 
i  Five  credit  hoiirs. 

I  407.  Educational  Psychology — 

Five  credit  hours. 

650.  MiiKir  Research  Problems — 

All  instructors. 

801.  Maj«  Research — 

All  instructors. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  in  the  Department  rf 
School  Administration  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  particularly  for  persons  who 
are  now  engaged  in,  or  who  are  looking 
forward  to,  positions  as  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  courses,  in  the  main,  are 
graduate  courses,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  during  the  Summer  Quar¬ 
ter.  Most  of  the  courses,  even  though 
of  a  graduate  character,  will  be  open  with 
the  {)ermission  of  the  instructor  to 
advanced  undergraduate  students. 

The  number  of  graduate  students 
registered  in  this  Department  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  for  enrollment 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
four  summers.  The  average  enrollment 
of  graduate  students  in  the  Department 
during  the  past  two  summers  has  been 
about  250.  Of  these  students,  approx¬ 
imately  25  were  doing  work  toward  the 
doctorate,  while  the  remainder  were 
working  toward  the  Master's  degree. 
In  number  of  students,  the  Department 
has  become  the  largest  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University. 

Our  students,  being,  in  the  main, 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
constitute  the  leaders  in  the  teaching 
profession.  What  these  leaders  are,  wifl 
determine  largely  what  the  schools  of 
the  present  and  future  will  be.  Most  of 
our  students  come  frexn  Ohio,  but  during 
recent  years  there  have  been  many 
registrants  from  other  states. 

Visiting  Educators  during  the 
Summer  Quarter 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
bring  to  the  Department  each  summer 
some  of  the  outstanding  specialists  in  the 
field  of  school  administration.  During 
the  coming  summer  session,  about  a 
dozen  visiting  instructors  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  regular  staff.  All  of  these 
instructors,  we  feel,  know  school  admin¬ 
istration  in  both  its  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects.  Most  of  them,  it  will 
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be  observed,  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
several  years,  practical  school  admin' 
istrators;  moreover,  all  have  kept  alive 
their  university  contacts  both  as  students 
and  as  instructors.  We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  the  following  visiting 
instructors  have  already  been  engaged 
for  the  coming  summer: 

Professor  J.  O.  Engleman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Dr.  I.  M.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 
Dr.  Marvin  Beeson,  San  Diego  Teachers  Coh 
lege,  California 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  H<dy,  Directed  of  School 
Housing,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dr.  R.  L.  Morton,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio 
University,  Athens 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  c£  Akron 
University.  Akron 

Professor  E.  D.  Roberts,  Assistant  Superin' 
tendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati 

Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  Professor  of  School  Admin' 
istration.  University  of  Kansas  and  Superin' 
tendent  of  Schools,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Dr.  F.  R.  Rogers,  State  Department  of  Educa' 
tion,  Albany,  New  York 

Dr.  George  Melcher,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Dr.  T.  W.  Gosling,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


G3URSES  TO  Be  Offered 
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have  more  than  one  section.  Courses  in 
Equipment  of  School  Buildings,  Admin' 
istration  of  School  Libraries,  Social 
Foundations  of  Public-School  Admin' 
istration,  and  the  Seminary  in  School 
Finance  and  Business  Management  are 
being  offered  for  the  first  time. 

A  brief  outline  of  each  of  the  courses 
that  will  be  offered  during  the  first 
term  follows. 


600.  Fundamentals  in  School  Administration — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Engleman  and  Dt. 


Those  fundamental  problems  in  school  admin' 
istration  which  affect  the  teacher's  welfare  an 
discussed  in  this  course,  which  is  designed  as  a 
first  course  for  students  intending  to  major  in 
school  administration.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to 
give  teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  school  administrator 
and  of  the  teacher's  part  in  solving  them.  Ohio 
school  bws,  regulations,  and  decisions  are  studied. 


The  courses  to  be  offered  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  the  most 
common  sorts  of  positions  in  school 
administratiem.  The  needs  of  the  ele' 
mentary'  and  high-school  principal  and 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  have 
been  particularly  remembered.  The 
interests  of  most  of  the  other  types  of 
administrators  have  not  been  neglected 
as  a  perusal  of  the  courses  listed  will 
show.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the 
school  administrator,  of  almost  any  sort, 
will  be  able  to  make  up  a  program  of 
studies  to  his  liking  during  either  term. 


601.  Child' Accounting — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Heck,  Dr.  Gosling, 
and  Dr.  Melcher 

Compulaory'education  laws  and  working  cer' 
tificates  of  Ohio  are  studied  in  this  course  together 
with  similar  requirements  in  other  states.  The 
census  and  the  information  it  should  secure,  its 
use,  and  the  legal  requirements  in  different 
states  are  ctmsidered.  Various  problems,  such 
as  the  organization  of  attendance  departments, 
amount  and  causes  of  non-attendance,  and 
devices  to  immove  attendance  are  discussed. 
Other  topics  d  child'accounting  considered  are: 
school  record-systems,  forms  used,  items  recorded, 
and  their  uses;  reporting  systems  and  the  need  of 
uniformity  in  recording  and  reix]rt^  systems: 
age-grade-progress  stuches;  eliminatioo;  gpding 
and  prooxrtion:  classification;  the  de^tion  a 
terminology;  the  visiting  teacher;  and  the  marking 
system. 


First  Term 

During  the  first  term,  twenty-six 
different  courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
'Department.  Some  of  the  courses  will 


605.  Personnel  Administration  in  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Lewis. 

In  this  course,  such  matters  relating  to  person¬ 
nel  administration  are  discussed,  as  the  prep¬ 
aration,  appointment,  tenure,  assignment,  rating, 
training  in  service,  professional  activities,  and 
salary  of  the  teacha. 

606.  Business  Management  of  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Reeder. 

Some  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  course 
are:  the  budget;  the  cosu  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings;  depreciation,  insurance, 
and  bond  issues;  purchase  and  distribution  o 
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tuppliu;  inventories;  studies  of  unit  costs; 
ijratems  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping;  and  the 
business  manager. 

610.  The  Administration  of  Rural  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  McCracken. 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  county  and 
Tillage  superintendents  is  considered  in  this  course 
together  with  some  discussion  of  the  factors  which 
ui^erlie  niral'School  administrative  problems. 
Some  comparisons  of  the  lural  administrative 
problems  of  Ohio  with  those  of  other  states  are 
made. 

611.  State  Administration  of  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Beeson. 

This  course  makes  a  comparative  study  of 
school  administration  in  the  various  American 
states.  Such  topics  are  discussed  as  Federal  and 
State  |X)licies,  forms  cA  control,  revenue  and  its 
apportionment,  the  state  and  the  teacher,  the 
state  and  the  cUld,  the  state  and  private  education. 

6l7.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  All  instructors. 
Opportunity  for  investiration  of  minor  prob' 
kms  in  the  various  fields  of  school  administration 
is  allowed  in  this  course.  A  written  report  on 
the  assigned  problem  will  be  required.  By 
permission  of  tM  Head  of  the  Department  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatkxul 
Research,  students  enrolled  in  this  course  may 
obtain  credit  for  research  work  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  staff. 

625.  Administration  of  Standard  Tests  in  SecotKl' 
ary  Schools — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Melcher. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  following 
problems;  selection  of  tests  and  organization  of  the 
testing  program  for  secondary  schools;  the  use  of 
oentJ  and  educational  tests  in  classification, 
diagnosis,  pirognosis,  and  educational  guidance; 
thei  adaptations  of  organization,  curricula,  and 
metlxxi  to  the  educational  needs  of  pupils  of 
junior  and  senior  high'school  age;  and  recent 
investintions  through  the  use  U  tests  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education. 

627.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Horridge. 

The  administrative  problems  of  vocational 
education  are  ccxisidered  in  this  course  from  the 
angle  of  the  public'school  official.  The  relation 
of  vocational  education  to  other  types  of  educa* 
tion;  the  national,  state,  and  lo^  forms  of 
organization  and  the  support  of  different  types  of 
vocational  education  are  discussed.  Coopierative 
agreements  and  relationships,  problems  of  guid' 
ance  and  placement,  ^pes  curricula,  costs,  and 
the  quali^tions  of  instructors  are  also  studied. 


629.  Administrative  Problems  of  the  Secondary^ 
School  Principal — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Allen. 

In  this  course  is  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  secondary'sehool  principal  in  his 
relation  to  the  community,  parents,  pupils, 
building  custodians,  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  other  officials  of  the  central  office.  Spiecial 
administrative  p)roblem8  pieculiar  to  different  types 
of  secondary'sehool  organization  are  studi^. 
Different  types  of  high  schools,  such  as  cos> 
mopxslitan,  vocational,  and  academic,  are  also 
considered.  The  special  piroblems  of  the  admin' 
istration  of  hi^  school  in  rural  districts,  villam, 
and  cities,  and  the  relations  of  the  high  school  to 
the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college  and  the 
junior  college  are  discussed. 

631.  Organization  of  the  Junior  High  School — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Gosling. 

This  course  takes  up  a  functional  analysis  of 
the  work  of  the  junior  high'school  pirincipal, 
and  the  piroblems  involved  in  the  junior  h^' 
school  organizatioo  in  city  and  rural  schools. 

636.  School  Publicity — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Holy. 

This  course  pirovides  an  oppxxtunity  to  study 
both  continuous  and  campiaign  pHiblidty  for 
schools  through  use  of  contests,  exhibits,  printed 
reports,  and  newspiapiers.  The  organization  of 
publicity,  the  means  of  securing  supip^rt,  and 
the  checking  of  results  are  also  considaed. 

640.  Administration  of  the  Curriculum  in  the 
Elementary  School — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Ashbaugh. 

This  course  affords  an  examination  of  the 
expierimental  evidence  bearing  upxm  the  admin* 
istrative  problems  concerned  with  the  curriculum 
of  the  first  six  grades.  The  problems  involved  in 
the  placement  of  subjat'matter  in  the  elementary 
"  gnoet-,  pvogram'ma^g  for  different  types  olf 
schools,  and  for  regular  and  spiecial  subjects  as  well 
u  standards  for  the  selection  of  textbooks  and 
administration  of  htt  textbooks  are  also  suggested. 

645.  Administration  of  School  Libraries — 

Two  credit  hours.  Miss  Voegelein. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organizatioo  aixl 
administratiGn  of  schoeff  hbraries. 

643.  Educational  Statistics:  Elementary — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Morton. 

This  is  a  basic  statistical  course  for  students 
intending  to  conduct  major  or  minor  research. 
The  topics  discussed  are:  frequency  distributions, 
methoos  of  measuring  central  tendencies  and 
variability,  construction  of  graphs  and  charts, 
inteipretation  of  results  in  terms  of  probability, 
and  simple  treatment  of  correlation. 
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644.  Educational  Statistics:  Intermediate — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr. 
Buckingham. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  correlaticMi  is 
given  in  this  course,  while  regression  coefficients 
and  equations,  partial  and  multiple  correlation,  the 
uses  of  normal  probabihty  curve,  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  test  data,  and  comparable  measures 
are  also  considered. 

648.  Equipment  of  School  Buildings — 

Two  credit  hours.  Dr.  Holy. 

Such  topics  as  the  selection  and  care  of  school 
equipment  will  be  considered  in  this  course. 

800.  The  Preparation  of  Theses  and  Other 
Scientific  Papers — 

One  credit  hour.  Dr.  Reeder. 

The  purpose  this  course  is  to  give  sug' 
Mtions  as  to  how  to  prepare  a  thesis.  T^ 
following  topics,  among  others,  are  discussed;  the 
scientific  nature  of  the  thesis;  the  selection, 
delimitation,  and  planning  of  the  problem;  the 
working  bibliography;  the  collection,  organiza' 
tion,  and  interpretation  of  material;  the  necessity 
for  good  English;  and  the  fonn  citations  and 
footnotes. 

801.  Administration  of  Nonnal  Schools  and 
Colleges — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  21ook. 

The  various  types  of  control,  organization,  and 
administrative  policies  as  illustrated  in  selected 
colleges,  universities,  technical  schoc^  junior 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  normal  colleges  are 
investigated  in  this  course. 

802.  Seminary  in  School  Administration — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Dr.  Heck. 

804.  Major  Research  Problems — 

Three  hours  or  more.  All  instructors. 

810.  Social  Foundations  of  PubliC'School  Admin' 
istration — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Leighton. 

This  course  discusses  the  function  of  the  school 
administrator  as  a  leader  in  the  social  problems 
his  community. 

812.  Administration  of  National  Systems  of 
Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Beeson. 

This  course  presents  a  comparative  study  of 
school  administration  in  various  foreign  countries. 

815.  Seminary  in  County  School  Administration — 
Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Dr.  McCracken. 
Problems  of  the  county  in  school  administra' 
tion  are  investigated  in  this  course. 

,816.  Seminary  in  School  Finance  and  Business 
Management — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Dr.  Reeder. 
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This  course  is  concerned  with  an  investigatka 
of  problems  in  the  fields  of  school  finance  ud 
business  management. 


830.  Administrative  Problems  of  the  City 
Superintendent — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Engleman. 

The  work  of  the  superintendent  of  a  city  school 
system  is  analyzed  in  this  course.  An  effort  wi 
he  made  to  reach  a  clearer  definition  of  the  workxg 
relationships  that  should  exist  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  education,  the 
municipal  officials,  the  state  and  county  officiah, 
the  public,  the  assistant  or  subordinate  school 
officials,  and  the  teachers.  Consideration  a 
given  to  the  social  and  legal  status  of  the  city 
superintendent.  The  organization  of  vahou 
types  of  schools  is  studied,  such  as  intermediato 
schools,  summer  schools,  vocational  schools, 
evening  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  community 
centers.  Methods  of  securing  the  cooperation  i 
other  public  welfare  agencies  are  also  discussed 
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Second  Term 


During  the  second  term,  eighteen 
different  courses  will  be  offered,  and 
since  few  of  those  offered  during  the 
6rst  term  are  repeated,  the  student  will 
find  it  easily  possible  to  make  up  a 
program  for  the  complete  summer. 
The  offerings  for  the  second  term 
follow.  The  courses  given  during  both 
terms  are  starred. 


600.  Fundamentals  in  School  Administration — * 
Three  credit  hours.  Mr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Smith, 

and  Dr.  Rogers. 

601.  Child' Accounting — • 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Heck. 


607.  School  Finance — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Reeder. 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  present  and 
potential  sources  eff  school  revenue;  ability  to 
support  education;  plans  of  state  aid;  financial 
reports  and  surveys. 

609.  Administration  of  Extra-curricular 
Activities — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Buckingham. 

Those  activities  which  fall  outside  of  the  group 
for  which  academic  credit  is  ordinarily  given  are 
studied  in  this  course. 


6l7.  Minor  Research  Problems — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  All  instructors. 
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624.  Administration  of  Standard  Tests  in  Ek' 
mentary  Schools— 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Smith. 
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Tlte  topics  discussed  in  this  course  are:  the 
•election  of  tests  and  organization  of  a  testing 
program  for  ekmentary  schools,  administrative 
problems  invdved  in  different  types  of  schools 
and  achocJ  systems,  publidty  and  repo^  the  use 
of  data  in  formulating  and  evaluating  admin' 
iitrative  policies,  remedial  programs,  and  the 
organization  and  work  of  humus  of  educational 
research. 

626.  Administration  of  Health  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Rogers. 

The  following  problems  of  health  education  in 
its  relation  to  schml  administration  are  discussed 
in  this  course:  medical  inspection;  school  nurse, 
dentist,  and  home  visitor;  the  relation  of  school 
authorities  to  publiohealth  education;  the  hygiene 
cf  instruction;  and  the  health  of  the  teacher. 

628.  Administrative  Problems  of  the  Elementary' 
School  Principal — 

Three  credit  hc^s.  Mr.  Roberts. 

This  course  offers  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
elementary'sehool  principal  in  his  relation  to  the 
community,  parents,  pupils,  building  custodians, 
teachers,  superinteixlents,  supervisors,  and  other 
officials  of  the  central  office.  Different  types  of 
elementary  schools  are  considered,  namely, 
platoon,  duplicate,  departmentalized,  three'tradc 
system,  and  graded  mental  levels.  The  qualifica' 
tions  necessary  for  effective  leadership,  office 
routine,  business  management,  and  supervision  are 
also  considered. 

642.  Administration  of  the  Curriculum  in  the 
Secondary  School — 

Two  credit  hours.  Dr.  Lewis. 

A  treatment  of  the  same  topics  discussed  in 
School  Administration,  640,  is  given  in  this 
course,  but  the  applicatxm  here  is  made  to  the 
upper  six  grades. 

643.  Educational  Statistics:  Elementary — * 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Morton. 

644.  Educational  Statistics:  Intermediate* — 
Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr. 

Buckingham. 

647-  Planning  and  Construction  of  School 
Buildings — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  McCracken. 

802.  Seminary  in  School  Administration* — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Dr.  Reeder. 

804.  Major  Research  Problems* — 

Three  or  more  credit  hours.  All  instnKtors. 

815.  Seminary  in  County  School  Administra' 
tion* — 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.  Dr.  McCracken. 

830.  Administrative  Problems  of  the  City  Super* 
intendent* — 

Three  credit  hours.  Dr.  Smith. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Educa' 
tion  offers  courses  during  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  the  Sumi^  Quarter  fix 
the  improvement  of  workers  in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational  education. 
These  will  include  courses  for  school 
administrators,  dty  directors  cf  voca' 
tional  education,  coordinators,  and 
teachers  of  shop  and  related  subjects  in 
all'day  trade,  cooperative,  pait'time, 
general*continuation,  and  evening  schools. 

PnST  AND  Sbcond  Tbuss 

302.  Curricula  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Courses — 
Two  credit  hours. 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  trades  now  taught  in 
the  schools  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  content  of  courses  and  curricula. 
Trades  to  be  analyzed  are  carpentry,  plumbii^;, 
tailoring,  machine'shc^  practi^  pattern  making, 
and  printing.  Current  vocational  curricula  wdl 
be  critically  studied  in  the  light  of  these  analyses. 

504-  Part'Time  (General'Continuation)  School 
Curricula — 

Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  aims  to  determine  the  subject* 
matter  suitable  for  the  needs  of  general  coO' 
tinuatioo'school  pupils.  Teacl^  units  will  be 
developed  from  analyses  and  will  t«  classified  for 
teaching  purposes. 

505.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Part-Time  (General 
Continuation)  Schous — 

Two  credit  hours. 

The  teaching  problems  peciiliar  to  continuatioo' 
school  work  are  to  be  stxioied  in  detail. 

511.  Special  Methods  in  Vocational  Teaching — 
Two  credit  hours. 

Methods  of  teaching  industrial  subjects  in 
vocational  schools  will  be  taken  up  and  basic 
teaching  principles  applied  to  the  problems  of 
classroom  procedure. 

512.  Special  Methods  in  Vocational  Teaching — 
Two  credit  hours. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Vocational  Education, 
511. 

620-621-622.  Minor  Problems — 

Two  to  four  credit  hours.  For  advanced 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

This  course  undertakes  the  minor  problems  in 
vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance. 
By  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  students  enrdled  in  this  course  may 
obtain  credit  for  research  work  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  staff. 
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507<  Curricula  for  Commercial  Courses — 

Three  credit  hours. 

In  this  course  different  commercial  occupations 
will  be  surveyed  and  analyzed,  and  the  educa^ 
tiooal  needs  o£  persons  in  such  occupations 
determined.  It  include  the  study  of  types 
of  commercial  curricula  and  the  formulation  of 
model  curricula. 

602.  Principles  of  Part-Time  Education — 

Two  credit  hours.  For  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  consisting  of  a 
study  of  various  types  of  part-time  education  and 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  each. 

605.  Principles  of  Commercial  Education — 

Three  credit  hours.  For  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students. 

This  course  has  been  planned  for  teachers  or 
prospective  teachers  of  commercial  sut^ts  in 
junior  or  senior  high  schools.  The  topics  to  be 
considered  are:  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  scope 
of  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools;  the 
importance  of,  and  procedure  in,  making  occupa¬ 
tional  surveys  in  the  field  (ff  commercial  education. 

606.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance — 

Three  credit  hours.  For  advanced  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  origin,  devebpment,  meaning,  scope,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  methods  cf  vocaticmal  and  educational 
guidance  will  be  investigated. 

485.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects — 


Three  credit  hours.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
recitations. 

Principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  applied 
to  standard  commercial  subjects,  will  be  given  in 
this  course  offered  in  the  Department  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Education. 

Second  Tekm 

506.  Introduction  to  Vocational  Education — 

Two  credit  hours. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  intelli¬ 
gent  introduction  to  vocational-industrial  eduu- 
tkm.  It  defines  various  types  of  industrial 
educatim;  the  relation  (ff  vocational  education  to 
liberal  education;  the  past  and  present  methods  in 
vocational-industrial  duration;  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  theories  reading  a  solution  of  the  industrial- 
education  problem. 

610.  Organization  and  Management  of  Day 
Industrial  Schools — 

Two  credit  hours.  For  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

The  scope  of  this  course  is  shown  by  the 
subjects  to  be  considered:  the  organization  of 
courses  of  instruction;  types  of  buildings;  equip¬ 
ment;  selection,  training,  and  supervision  of 
instructors;  costs;  and  records  and  certification  in 
relation  to  the  day-industrial  school. 

612.  Organization  and  Management  of  Part- 
Time  Schools — 

Two  credit  hours.  For  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

The  organization  and  management  of  general- 
continuation  schools  and  of  part-time  trade- 
extension  schools  will  be  studied. 


LIST  OF  GRADUATE  DEGREES  AND  DISSERTATIONS 
IN  EDUCATION 


During  the  past  four  quarters,  the 
University  has  conferred  ten  Doctors’ 
degrees  and  fifty-seven  Masters’  degrees 
to  students  majonng  in  the  Departments 
of  Principles  of  Education,  Psychology, 
School  Administration,  and  History  of 
Education.  Seven  of  the  Doctors’  and 
thirty-five  of  the  Masters’  degrees  were 
conferred  at  the  end  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1926.  A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  students,  the  degrees  conferred, 
and  the  titles  of  the  dissertations 
follow. 


Othniel  Robert  Chambers,  Ph.  D. 

“The  Measurement  of  Personality  Traits" 
Theodore  Livingston  Scholtz,  Ph.  D. 

“Scientific  Method  and  Educational  Theory" 
Dean  Amory  Worcester,  Ph.  D. 

“Some  Application  of  Modem  Methods  of 
Scientific  Curriculum  Building  to  a  First 
Course  in  Educational  Psychology” 
Harold  Bernard  Alberty,  Ph.  D. 

‘The  Educational  Implications  of  Refiective 
Thinking" 

William  French  Bruce,  Ph.  D. 

‘Two  Trends  in  Curriculum  Construction” 
Harold  Benjamin  Chapman,  Ph.  D. 

“Organized  Research  in  Education  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research" 
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Amos  Leonard  Heer,  Ph.  D. 

“The  Preaent  Status  of  Business  Executives 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States 
in  Cities  with  Twenty '6ve  Thousand  or 
More  Inhabitants" 

Harlan  Clifford  Koch,  Ph.  D. 

“Problems  in  High'School  Administration 
and  Supervision  Which  Have  Their  Origin 
in  the  Classroom" 

Frederick  Conrad  Landsittel,  Ph.  D. 

“The  Concept  and  Its  Educational  Sig¬ 
nificance" 

Dwight  Hull  Stevenson,  Ph.  D. 

‘Types  of  Elementary  Teaching:  A  Study  of 
Cases" 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Irma  Loeb  Cohen,  A.  M. 

“The  Comparative  Intelligence  of  Jews" 
Homer  Ray  Cotterman,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  the  Training,  Experience,  and 
Salaries  of  the  Rural  High-School  Teachers 
of  Ohio" 

Maud  May  Haley,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  Technical  Vocabularies  in 
Public-School  Mathematics" 

Ellouise  Robinson,  A.  M. 

“Juvenile  Theft:  A  Study  of  Family, Social, 
and  Persorul  Histories” 

Robert  Earnest  Smith,  A.  M. 

"A  Study  of  Student  Self-Rating  and 
AbiUty  in  Measuring" 
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SPRING  QUARTER 

Mary  Elizabeth  Adams,  A.  M. 

“Diff^ential  Diagnosis  of  Borderline  Feeble¬ 
mindedness" 

Martha  Cynthia  Bauman,  A.  M. 

“The  Sentiments  of  College  Women” 

Harry  Glenn  Denius,  A.  M. 

“The  Lenl  Status  of  the  School  Attendance 
Official  in  the  Several  States" 

Harold  Asahel  Edgerton,  A.  M. 

“Predicting  Academic  Mortality” 

Edna  Elam,  A.  M. 

“Methods  of  Character  Education  in  the 
^blk  Schools" 

William  Harold  Harter,  A.  M. 

“Libraries  of  the  Rural  High  Schools  of 
C^o" 

Katharine  Frances  Hershey,  A.  M. 

“The  Place  of  Physical  Education  in  an 
Educational  Program" 

Paul  Willard  Hugenberger,  A.  M. 

“The  Determination  of  Error  in  Aligning  a 
Target  with  Stationary  Sights" 

Ruth  Virginia  Tduiscxi,  A.  M. 

“An  Analysis  of  Study  Difficulties  with 
Special  Reference  to  French" 

Winifred  Cherrington  Jones,  A.  M. 

“An  Analysis  of  Basic  Tendencies  as  Dis¬ 
played  in  Activities  of  Rural  Teachers” 
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Albanus  Blaine  Kitzmiller,  A.  M. 

“Some  Investigations  Regarding  the  Vocab¬ 
ulary  Problm  in  Elementary  Chemistry" 
Herman  Er^  Michael,  A.  M. 

“The  Interest  of  Ohio's  State  Departnient 
of  Public  Instruction  in  School  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Equipment" 

Josephine  Ann  Miller,  A.  M. 

“The  Technical  Vocabulary  Problem  in 
English  Literature  and  American  History" 
Gertrude  Austin  Pavty,  A.  M. 

"A  Study  of  the  Physical  and  Mental 
Development  of  Qiildren  under  Two 
Years  of  Age” 

Florence  Jeanette  iGe,  A.  M. 

"Analysis  of  Study  Methods  and  Difficulties 
with  Special  Reference  to  English" 

Wilda  Mae  Rosebrook,  A.  M. 

“Sex'Educatkm  in  the  Public  Schods” 
Elizabeth  Wood,  A.  M. 

“A  Comparative  Study  of  Gymnastics  and 
Intelligence" 

SUUUER  QUARTER 

Nellie  Berman,  A.  M. 

“Herbartian  Influence  in  Modem  Elementary- 
School  Practice” 

Julius  Edward  Bohn,  A.  M. 

“The  Status  of  the  High-School  Athletics 
Coach  in  Ohio" 

Samuel  Stevens  Brooks,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  the  Technical  and  Semi- 
Technical  Vocabulary  of  Arithmetic" 
Ralph  Earl  Crow,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  Reading  Circle  Work  in  Ohio" 
Edith  Opal  Cuthbert,  A.  M. 

“The  MaladjustiM  High-School  Girl” 

Glenn  Drummond,  A.  M. 

“Community  Factors  Governing  School 
District  Bwndaries  within  Logan  County, 
Ohio” 

Benton  Raymond  Duckworth,  A.  M. 

“The  Business  Management  of  Extra- 
Curricular  Activities  in  City  and  Ex¬ 
empted  Village  Senior  and  Junior  Hi^^ 
Sebods  of  O^" 

Creamus  McGlouthen  Evans,  A.  M. 

"A  Study  of  the  Vocabulary  Problem  in 
High-S^ool  Physics" 

John  Dunn  Farmer,  A.  M. 

“Function  of  the  Hi^-School  Principal  in 
Selection  and  Dismissal  of  His  Teachers" 
Charles  Alfred  Ford,  A.  M. 

“De  Incesto  Cmtra  Leges  Humanas  Com- 
misso" 

Violet  Hermine  Foster,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  the  Responses  of  Gifted 
Children  to  the  Kent-Rosanoff  Associa¬ 
tion  Test” 

Ben  Floyd  Fulks,  A.  M. 

‘The  Relation  of  Teacher  Training  to 
Service” 
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Claries  Ernest  Hoel,  A.  M. 

“The  Ojslificstkxu  of  County  School  Board 
Memoers  in  the  State  of  Cihio" 

Hotner  James  Kohli,  A.  M. 

“A  Socisl  Study  of  Medina  County  with  a 
View  towards  Logical  School  Districta" 
Walter  dark  Kramer,  A.  M. 

“Insuring  Public>8chool  Prc^)erty  in  diio" 
Marguerite  Ella  Kyle,  A.  M. 

'Teaching  of  BtcJogy:  An  Experimental 
Study” 

John  Henold  Lancaster,  A.  M. 

“School  Library  Laws  of  the  Several  States" 
Harold  Lorin  McKtiUan,  A.  M. 

“The  Teaching  Load  of  the  Executive 
Heads  of  the  Rural  Hi^  Schools  of  Ohio" 
Charles  t^hman  Marsh,  A.  M. 

“The  Condition  and  Needs  of  High'School 
Libraries  in  Ohio” 

Edward  Glenn  Mason,  A.  M. 

“An  Inside  Survey  of  Ashland  College, 
Ashland,  CMuo" 

Vernon  Lemont  Miller,  A.  M. 

“Studies  on  the  ‘I^yer’  Pdyergometer” 
Marshall  C.  Murray,  A.  M. 

“An  AgC'Grade  and  a  Grade^Progress  Study 
of  the  Schools  of  SpringSeld,  C%io" 
William  Daniel  Overman,  A.  M. 

“The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  High 
School  in  Ohio” 

Alvin  Luther  Perkins,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  the  Gradiutes  of  Bridgeport 
High  School  from  1872  to  1926” 

Charles  Elijah  Pieters,  A.  M. 

“A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Mathematical 
Textbooks  for  Junior  Hi^  Schools” 
Martha  Caroline  PoUo^  A.  M. 

“An  Analysis  of  Personality” 

Frank  Ramage  Schoheld,  A.  M. 

“A  Scl:^  Transportation  Survey  of  Geauga 
County,  diio” 

Dorwin  Deloss  Sims,  A.  M. 

“State  Supervision  of  School  Buildings  in 
Ohio” 
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Charles  Arthur  Stokes,  A.  M. 

“School  Savings  Banking” 

Ruth  Charlene  Teeters,  A.  M. 

“An  Investigatioo  of  the  Demands  upon 
Elementary 'School  Supervisor” 

Roy  Roland  UUman,  A.  M. 

"The  Relative  Abilities  of  Rural  and  Ci. 
High'School  Graduates  to  Do 
Work” 

Cecil  Minos  Ward,  A.  M. 

"Problems  in  the  Development  of  an  Aumll 
matic  Testing  and  Teaching  Device” 

John  Wallace  Whitmer,  A.  M. 

“How  Best  to  Distribute  the  Educatianllj 
Equalization  Fund  within  the  Couat^l 
Sclxx>l  District  in  Ohio” 

Clair  Byers  WilsotL  A.  M. 

“A  Comparison  of  Seven  -  * 
Reading  Examinations  and  a  Study  dl 
Their  Uses” 

Isabel  Rots  Wilton,  A.  M. 

“Rating  in  Its  Relation  to  Supervision” 

fall  QUAXTSa 

Charles  S.  Harknest,  A.  M. 

“A  Study  of  the  Financial  Situation  of  Wood  | 
Coun^,  Ohio” 

Marion  Henry  Landis,  A.  M. 

“Psychology  Factors  in  the  Sales  Approach' | 
William  Llewellyn  McAlpine,  A.  M. 

"The  Disciplinary  Powers  of  the  Teacher  at  | 
Defined  by  Supreme  Court  Decisiotu” 

John  Andrew  Michael,  A.  M. 

‘Tendencies  in  Science  Curricula  of  tb 
StX'Year  Type  Ohio  High  School  Havin|| 
an  EnroUmrat  61 500  or  Leas” 

Pauline  Margaret  Prichard,  A.  M.  J 

“Meth(^  and  Exercises  for  First 'Year  j 
High'School  Latin” 

Foreman  Ward  Slager,  A.  M. 

“Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of] 
the  United  Sutes” 


